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IMPORTANCE 


OF  THE 


THE 


BRITISH  DOMINION  IN  INDIA, 


STATED  ;  AND  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  IN  AMERICA. 


he  domination  of  Britain  is  at 
this  period  extended  over  countries 
fo  very  conliderable  and  important, 
that  it  properly  merits  the  name  of 


empire:  for,  exclufive  of  her  own 


domedic  dominions,  and  of  her  ma-  . ' 
ny  detached  polfeffions  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  quarters  of  the  globe,  her  terri- 
-tory  on  the  continent  of  America  is  ^ ^ 
itfelf  equal  to  a  powerful  date  :  but‘ 


B 


her 
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her  late  acquifitions  in  India  are  ftill 
more  valuable  ;  being  in  truth  inef- 
timable  and  above  compare, 

Neverthelefs  Britain  feems  to  hold 
this  Indian  branch  of  her  empire  in 
a  very  different  efteem  :  for,  by  the 
little  concern  flie  bertows  on  it,  we 
are  led  to  imagine  that  die  regards  it 
rather  like  an  adventitious  excref- 
/  cence,  or  as  an  encurnbring  burden 

imadviledly  taken  up,  from  which 
llie  would  willingly  difengage  her- 
^  lelf.  And,  from  this  negledt,  there 

35  no  little  reafon  to  apprehend,,  that 
it  may  be  totally  loft  to  her,  before 

fne  becomes  acquainted  with  the  real 
worth  of  it. 

But  ill  order  to  aroufe  the-atten- 
tlon  of  Britain  to  this  moft  impor¬ 
tant  objedt,  before  it  is  too  late,  we 
have  fet  about  this  prefent  undertak¬ 
ing  :  wherein  we  fliall  endeavour,  in 
the  firft  place,  to  fet  forth  the  true 

value 
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value  of,  that  one  branch  of  the  Brl- 
tifh  .Indian  dominion,  Bengal  :  for 
as  to  the  article  of  dominion  in  the 
other  parts  of  Indiawe  (hall  not  here 
build  on  it.  And,  by  this  reprefen- 
tation,  which  fhall  be  confined  with¬ 
in  the  ftridleft  bounds  of  truth,  we 
doubt  not  to  make  it  appear,  that 
Bengal  polfefieth,  in  the  highcft  de¬ 
gree,  every  advantage,  either  pofi- 
tive  or  negative,  proper  to  a  depen¬ 
dent  dominion  ;  and  that  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  yielding  to  Britain,  in  return 
’for  l/mall  fliaie  of  her  attention,  not 
’  only  more  rich,  but  alfo  more  dura¬ 
ble  benefit,  than  all  her  other  foreign 
pofieffions. 

In  a  fecond  part,  we  fhall  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  that  fy'ftem  of  go¬ 
vernment  whicn  Britain  hath  eita- 
blilhed,  or  rather  hath  permitted  to 
be  eftablidied,  in  Bengal:  we  fliall 
■  point  out  the  defeats  of  that  lyftem, 
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[  8  ] 

together  with  the  ruinous  confe- 

<|uences  that  muft  unavoidably  en- 

lue  therefrom.  And  we  {hall  from 

thence  evince  the  abfolute  necelTity 

of  applying  a  fpeedy  remedy  to  thofe 
defects. 

To  the  end  that  the  value  of  Ben¬ 
gal  may  appear  in  a  flronger  point  of 
view,  we  {hall  {fate  a  comparilbn 
etwixt  it,  and  that  other  branch  of 
ihe  Britiili  empire,  America.  Not 
that  we  here  propole  drawing  a  com¬ 
plete  parrallel  betwixt  thote  two 
countries,  upon  the  principles  of 
rntunfic  and  inherent  worth;  that 
could  only  be  necelfary,  in  the  cafe 
that  Britain  was  poB'etl'ed  of  an  ab- 
tolute^  and  unlimited  power  over 
both,  in  the  application  of  their  re¬ 
sources  and  finances  :  and  it  is  plain 
tnat  Britain  hath  no  fuch  power 
o-ei  Amc) ica.  But  the  nature  of 
our  defign  in  forming  this  compari- 

fon. 
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fon,  betwixt  Bengal  a  fubjed  lefs 
underftood  and  America  a  country 
better  known  and  highly  efteemed 
by  Britain,  being  only  to  gain  an 
occafion  thereby  of  more  clearly  il- 
luftrating  and  inculcating  the  worth 
of  this  Indian  dominion,  requires, 
that  we  fhould  afcertain  in  fomemea- 
fure  what  the  value  of  each  of  thofe 
two  countries  is  to  Britain. 

The  value  of  a  dependent  domi¬ 
nion  is  to  be  meafured,  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  benefit,  which  the  fovereign 
country  doth  or  may  reap  from  this 
dominion,  in  matter  of  acceflion  to 
its  own  proper  flock  of  wealth,  opu¬ 
lence,  and  power.  This  is  the  firft 
and  mofl;  immediate  confideration  : 
but,  befides  it,  there  are  other  two; 
which  though  they  are  of  a  fecon- 
dary  nature,  are  yet  of  very  high  im¬ 
port  ;  fuch  as,  ftability  of  dominion  ; 

and. 
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and,  charge  or  burden  of  maintain¬ 
ing  polTeflion. 

Thefe  are  the  three  principles,'  by 
which  the  merits  of  a  dependent 
domion  are  to  be  tried  :  and  upon 
them  wc  fhall  compare  Bengal  with 
America.  Firft,  with  refpedl  to  the 
acceffion  made,  by  either  of  thofe 
two  countries,  to  the  proper  flock  of 
the  wealth  and  opulence  of  Britain. 

The  wealth  and  opulence  of  a  fo- 
vereign  country  may  receive  aug¬ 
mentation  from  her  dependent  domi¬ 
nions  either  obliquely,  by  commerce^ 
or  diredlly,  by  tribute  and  revenue. 
With  reo;ard  to  commerce,  if  we 


are  to  coniider  it  on  that  general 


footing^,  of  an  intercourfe  commen- 
ced,  by  the  free  and  unconflrained 
choice  of  two  countries,  upon  the 
motive  of  mutual  neceffity  and  utili¬ 
ty,  which  is  the  fource  of  ail  com¬ 
merce,  and  without  which  it  cannot 

fub- 
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fubfift  ;  we  mull  perceive,  that  the 
commerce  of  India  will  ever  continue 
to  be  highly  advantageous  to  Britain; 
and  will  alfo  remain  fccure  to  her,  fo 
long  as  ll'ie  can  preferve  the  choice 
of  the  natives  free  from  conllraint : 
but  that  the  commerce  of  America 
will,  fo  foon  as  Ihe  is  freed  from  re- 
ftraint,  not  only  ceafe  to  be  ufeful, 
but  will  even  prove  detrimental  to 
Britain. 

For  the  natural  neceffitv  and  uti- 
lity  of  commerce,  arifes  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  production  in  the  two 
trading  countries.  And,  from  this 
caufe,  the  productions  of  India  whe¬ 
ther  of  nature  or  art  being  altoge¬ 
ther  different  from  thofe  of  Britain, 
it  proceeds  that  the  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  which  India  receives  at  pre- 
fent  from  Britain  can  never  ceafe  to 
be  necefi’ary  to  India  :  and,  through 
the  fame  caufe,  thole  articles  which 
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Britain  receives  from  India  will  ever 
continue  to  be  ufeful  and  necelTary 
to  Britain  :  of  confequence,  the  com¬ 
mercial  interefts  of  this  dependent 
dominion  can  never  poffibiy  clafli 
with  thole  of  the  foverign ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  mull:  ever  contribute 
highly  to  her  benefit. 

Whereas  America  dilfereth  but 
little  from  Britain  in  either  climate 
or  foil :  her  natural  produftions  are 
therefore  nearly  the  fame  ;  fo  that 
ihe  poffelfeth  the  rough  materials, 
ot  almoft  all  the  manufadlures  of 
Britain  ;  and  her  intimate  connexion 
with  the  mother  country,  affords 
her  the  opportunity  of  minutely  ac¬ 
quainting  herfelf  with  the  art  of 
manufadturingthofe  materials.  From 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  almoft  all 
the  articles  of  commerce  which 
Amerca  hath  hitherto  received  from 
Britain  are  no  farther  necelTary  to 

her, 
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her,  than  as  they  are  rendered  fo,  by 
citheir  the  want  of  hands  to  carry  on 
thofe  manufactures,  or  by  the  laws  of 
the  fovereign  reftraining  her  from  the 
free  exercife  of  certain  arts.  But 
the  population  of  America  proceeds 
with  a  rapid  fpeed  :  and  that  will  of 
courfe  remove  the  firft  impediment 
to  her  fupplying  herfelf ;  even  the 
want  of  hands  to  manufacture.  This 
population  will  at  fame  time  encrcafe 
the  importance  of  America ;  and  in 
proportion  as  this  importance  advan¬ 
ces,  fo  will  the  free  exercife  o  fevery 
art  extend,  through  the  diminution 
of  the  fovereign’s  retraining  power. 
Here  is  then  fufficient  ground  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  the  feveral  articles  of 
commerce  which  America  receives 
at  prefent  from  Britain,  will  not  only 
foon  ceafe  to  be  neccffary  to  Ameri¬ 
ca ;  but  that  fhe  will  alfo  have  it  in 
her  power,  and  wc  cannot  doubt  her 
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inclination,  to  rival  the  trade  of  her 
mother  country  with  other  nations, 
in  thofe  identical  articles. 

But  if  on  the  other  hand  it  fhall 
be  faid,  that  the  commerce  of  Bri¬ 
tain  with  India,  if  it  is  founded  on 
mutual  necefiity  and  utility,  cannot 
depend  upon  dominion,  and  that  of 
oonfequence  the  benelit  derived  from 
this  commerce,  ought  not,  like  that 
with  America,  to  be  placed  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  dominion  :  we  fliall,  in  an- 
fwer  to  this  obferve,  that  notwith- 
ftandingthe  commerce  with  India  is 
not,  like  that  with  America,  an  abfo- 
lute  confequenceof dominion,  yet  do¬ 
minion  is  now  become  fo  very  necef- 
lary  to  the  exiftence  of  this  Indian 
commerce,  that  Britain  if  ihe  was  to 
be  defpoiled  of  her  dominion  there, 
would  along  with  it  be  deprived  of 
all  benefit  arifing  from  that  com¬ 
merce.  For  it  is  plain,  that  Britain 

can 
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can  at  prefeiit,  by  virtue  of  her  do¬ 
minion  in  India,  redrain  at  plealure 
any  one  or  more  of  the  European 
nations,  from  trading  in  thole  coun¬ 
tries  where  lire  rules:  for  indance, 
it  is  by  her  permiffion,  that  France 
trades  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  coall 
of  Cormondel,  the  two  principal  ixia- 
nufadluring  countries ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  a  rupture  with  Britain, 
France  will  be  deprivedof  this  branch 
of  commerce.  And,  by  the  fame 
rule,  if  Britain  diall  be  defpoiled  of 
her  dominion  in  thofe  countries  by 
France,  (and  it  is  from  this  power 
that  dre  hath  mod  reafon  to  appre- 
hendh  the  commerce  of  Britain  will 
be  equally  fubjeaed  to  the  difcretion 
of  France.  But  Btitain  indulges 

France  with  the  liberty  of  trade  in 
thofe  countries,  during  peaces  for 
this  very  fulheient  reafon,  that  the 
government  of  France,  if  die  is  not 
°  C  2  allowed; 
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allowed  a  direft  commerce  thither^ 
hath  the  power  to  totally  debar  her 
liibjeds  from  ufing  thofe  commodi¬ 
ties;  by  which  means  Britain  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  received 
from  her  commerce  :  and,  for  this 
very  reafon,  it  might  pollibly  be  for 
the  intereft  of  Britain  to  continue  that 
indulgence  to  France,  in  even  time 
of  war.  \^hereas  France,  if  flie 
was  pofTefled  of  the  dominion  of  thofe 
countries,  would  moft  probably  find 
it  for  her  intereft,  to  exclude  Britain 
from  a  diredl  commerce  thither,  in 
even  time  of  pccace  ;  becaufe  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Britain  would,  notwith- 
flanding  fuch  exclufion,  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  to  reftrain  her  fub- 
jedls  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  commodi¬ 
ties  to  which  they  have  been  fo  long 
accuftomed  :  and  France  would,  by 
this  exclufion,  get  pofTeffion  of  the 
re-export  or  carrying  trade  of  Britain, 

in 
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in  that  merchandize ;  which  is  very 
confiderable,  and  would  make  no 
Imall  addition  to  her  navigation  and 
naval  power.  But  at  any  rate,  Eng¬ 
land  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  excluded 
from  trading  to  India,  during  a  war 
with  France;  in  which  fpace  her 
carrying  trade  would  be  greatly 
weaned  from  her  :  fo  that,  if  we  were 
to  admit  that  fhe  flrould  be  reflored 
to  this  commerce  on  a  peace  with 
France,  fhe  would  reap  but  little  be¬ 
nefit  from  importing  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  India  for  only  her  own  con- 
fumpt. 

In  this  fenfe  therefore,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Britain  with  India,  though 
founded  on  mutual  utility,  depends 
upon  doininion.  And  the  difference 
betwixtindia  and  America,  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  is,  that  dominion  will  ever  pre- 
ferve  to  Britain  her  commerce  with 
India ;  whereas  the  commerce  with 

America 
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America,  not  being  the  efFedl  of  free 
choice  or  of  neceffity,  will  moft  pro¬ 
bably  prove  the  caufe,  that  Britain 
will,  one  day,  lofe  her  dominion  over 
that  country. 

The  commerce  of  America  hand¬ 
ing  on  a  footing  fo  extremely  preca¬ 
rious,  cannot,  for  this  very  reafon, 
be  brought,  with  propriety,  into  com¬ 
petition  with  that  other,  which  is  fo 
much  more  permanent :  never thelefs 
we  £hall,  inpurfuance  of  our  purpofe 
of  illuflration,  carry  on  the  compari- 
fon,  fo  fan  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
will  admit,  betwixt  the  degree  of 
accefiion  made  to  the  wealth  and 
opulence  of  Britain,  by  each  of  thofe 
'two  countries,  through  commerce, 
and  otherwife. 

The  Indian  branch  of  commerce  is- 
of  a  nature  fo  complicated,  that  if 
we  were  to  judge  of  it  by  the  ordina¬ 
ry  rule,  of  comparing  the  annual  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  exports  with  that  of  im¬ 
ported  merchandize,  it  would  feem 
to  be  rather  difadvantageous  to  Bri¬ 
tain  :  for  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  export  to 
India  about  only  j;oo,ooo^.  in  mer- 
chandizcj  whereas  her  imports  from 
thence  (exclufive  of  China)  exceed 
on  the  firll;  coft  900,000  £.  Str.  be- 
fides  the  profiton  fales  of  that  export¬ 
ed  merchandize  which  is  uncertain, 
and  this  difterence,betwixt her  export¬ 
ed  and  imported  merchandize,  muft 
ncceflarily  be  made  good  by  her  in 
fpecie.  But  then,  a  great  part  of  this 
imported  Indian  merchandize  is  re¬ 
exported  from  Britain  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  in  the  felffame  ftate  in  which 
fhe  received  them  ;  and  the  returns 
made  to  her  therefrom,  in  fpecie,  a- 
mount  to  almoft  the  fuin  of  herwhole 
inveftment  in  India.  So  that,  bv  means 
of  this  re-exportation,  Britrdn  re¬ 
ceives  payment,  in  fpecie,  for  500,000 

pounds 
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pounds  worth  of  her  manufadlures 
difpofed  of  in  India ;  and  is  at  fame 
time  reimburfed  of  nearly  the  a- 
mount  of  fpecie,  which  fhe  original¬ 
ly  fent  to  India,  to  complete  her 
purchafe  there.  Thus  the  clear  bal- 
lancearifing  annually  to  Britain, by  her 
commerce  with  India,  muft  exceed 
300,000^.  and,  over  and  above  that, 
Ihe  is  fupplied  with  feveral  articles, 
for  her  own  confumpt;  which  are 
fo  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  her, 
that  fhe  muft,  otherwife  purchafe 
them  with  fpecie ;  fuch  as  falt- 
petre,  rawfilk,  black  pepper,  gums. 
Drugs,  &C'*'. 

*  It  muft  be  obferved  that  we  have  here  ftated 
this  commerce  on  the  ancient  footing,  as  fup- 
pofing  that  Britain  remits  to  India  fo  much 
fpecie  as  is  requifite  to  make  up  the  difference 
betwixt  the  fales  and  purchafe  of  her  merchan¬ 
dize  there  ;  though,  in  fadi,  fhe  hath,  fince  the 
time  of  her  acquiring  dominion  there,  fent  little 
or  no  fpecie  thither  ^  having  made  good  the 

fur- 
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But  commerce  is  not  now  the 
only  channel  through  which  Britain 
deriveth  wealth  from  India :  that 
which  file  receives  from  Bengal 
alone^  by  virtue  of  dominion,  is  far 
more  confiderable.  For  Britain  doth 
now  poffefs  the  unlimited  power  of 
impoling,  colledting,  and  applying 
the  revenues  of  that  country  :  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  received  bv 
her,  doth  greatly  exceed  the  expence 
of  government :  as  it  appears  that, 
in  the  Year  1766,  there  remained, 
after  defraying  every  article  of  charge, 
both  civil  and  military,  a  furplus  of 

above  1 ,300,000 ^i^d  this  fur- 

furplufs  of  her  inveftment,  out  of  the  revenues 
received  by  her.  But  as  the  above  commercial 
fiatement,  will  make  no  difference  in  the  adtu^l 
amount  of  ballance  received  by  Britain  from  that 
quarter,  we  have,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity, 
referved  the  account  of  revenue  diftind  and 
entire. 
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plas  fhe  hath  the  power  of  appro¬ 
priating  to  her  own  purpofes.  But, 
befides  this,  there  have  been  im- 
menfe  fums  accumulated,  in  Bengal 
alone,  by  individuals,  fince  the  time 
that  Britain  aquired  real  dominion 
in  that  country  :  and  thefe  fums,  ex¬ 
ceeding  annually,  by  a  moderate 
computation,  700,000  hav^e  been 

tranfmitted  to  Britain  ;  and  have 

thus  become  an  addition  to  her  ftock 
of  wealth.  So  that  the  whole  amount 
of  what  is  received  annually  by  Bri¬ 
tain,  from  Bengal  alone,  through 
thefe  two  channels  of  revenue  and  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes,  is  near  to  2,1 00,000 
ifr.  and  if,  to  this  fum,  we  add  that 
which  {he  acquires  by  her  commerce 
in  Indian  merchandize,  and  which 
we  have  reckoned  at  300,000  jT, 
we  {hall  find  that  her  Indian  do¬ 
minion  creates  in  the  whole  an  aug- 

menta- 


mentation  to  her  ftock  of  trealth  ot 
about  2,400,000  jT.  fir.  annually. 

It  mull  Indeed  be  acknowleged 
that  the  fums  drawn  at  prefent  from 
Bengal,  by  means  of  revenue  and 
private  fortunes,  exceed  what  that 
country  can  afford  to  fpare  :  and  it 
continued,  to  the  lame  amount,  mull 
produce  impoverifhment  and  ruin. 
But,  we  (hall  hereafter  Ihovv  that, 

'  under  a  juft  and  prudent  adminiftra- 
tlon,  Bengal  is  capable  of  yielding 
perpetually  to  Britain  trom  her  re~ 
Iburces,  near  to  one  million  ftcrling 
per  annum :  which,  with  tne  com¬ 
mercial  fum,  will  amount  to  one 
million  three  hundred  thouiand 
pounds  fterling  per  annum'^. 

*  It  may  be  obje61cd  that  the  abovemen- 
•tioned  fiirplus  of  revenue  doth  not  come  entire 
to  Britain  :  but  to  this  we  anfwer,  that  there 
is  fo  much  furplus  of  revenue  received  by  Bri¬ 
tain  from  Bengal  j  and  that  whatever  part  ot 
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As  to  America,  we  find  that  Bri- 
as  Doth  parent  and  fovereign  of 
thole  Colonies,  hath  never  received 
irom  tlieni  any  accefiion  to  her  ftoclc 
of  \\ealth,  otherwile  than  through 
that  excluhve  privilege,  of  iupply-' 
■»ng  them  with  inch  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandize  as  are  necelfary  to  them, 
e  have  lived  to  fee  this  privilege, 
together  with  the  benefit  ariling 
Irom^it,  almofl  annihilated;  and  we 
LaveJ)ut  little  reafon  to  expeCt  that 
3t  will  ever  be  refiored.  Neverthe- 
Icfs,  vve  fiiall  fiate  our  comparifon, 
agamic  this  privilege  and  benefit,  as 
as  if  ftiil  cxifiing:  and  we  fiiall 
iizewife  allow  for  it,  the  utmoif 
^alue  that  hath  ever  been  afiip'ned 
to  It  by  the  moll;  fanguine  compu- 

^*5  arrive  in  Britain,  is  employed  to 

^e.ray  fuch  expence  as  mull  otherwife  draw 
Ipeciefrom  Britain. 


tation 
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t^tion^  even  one  inillion  fierlin''*'  dcf 
annum.  .  ^ 

But  Britain  is  all  this  while  fub*- 
jested  to  the  entire  expence  of  de¬ 
fending  and  fupporting  thofe  co¬ 
lonies.  For  it  was  not  till  of  very 
late  that  Britain  herfelf  conlidered 
them  as  capable  of  defraying  any 
pait  of  the  charge  of  their  own 
defence :  and  then  having,  to  this 
end,  impofed  on  them  a  fmall  re¬ 
venue,  which,  had  it  been  levied, 
would  not  have  amounted  to  a  third 
part  of  their  necelfary  military  efla- 
blilhment,  America  was  fo  far  from 
fubmitting  to  her  authority,  that 
fhe  politively  declared  againfl  ad¬ 
mitting  Britain  to  the  mod  diftant 
pai-ticipation  in  the  dlfpofal  of  her 
finances  :  and  exprefled  her  indig¬ 
nation  and  refentment  of  the  bare 
attempt,  by,  that  only  means  in  her 
power,  breaking  off  fo  far  as  was 

polfi- 
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poflible  all  commercial  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  mother  country  ;  by 
cither  denying  herfelf  the  ufe  pf 
thofe  commodities  which  fhe  ufe4 
to  take  off,  or  otherwife  purcha- 
fing  them  from  the  rivals  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  Britain.  So  that  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  is  ftill  neceffitated  to 
defend  and  maintain  thofe  colonies 
at  her  own  proper  cod:  and  her  an¬ 
nual  dilburfements  on  this  fcore  ex¬ 
ceed,  in  even  time  of  peace,  400,000^ . 
ftr.  in  time  of  war  it  mud:  be 
proportionably  encreafed.  Now  the 
greateft  part,  almoft  the  whole,  of 
this  expence  centers  in  America : 
of  confequence  this  fum,  being  paid 
by  Britain  and  received  by  America, 
muft  be  deducted  from  the  above- 
mentioned  ballance  of  trade,  which 
we  have  allowed  to  be  j, 000, 000 
flerling.  And  thus  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
tent  of  benefit  that  Britain  could 

pofibly 
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poffibly  receive  from  America,  in  the 
moft  favourable  circumftances  that 
can  be  fuppoied,  would /all  Ihort  of 
600,060  per  annum*'. 

•  It  may  poflibly  be  alledged  that  we  ought 
to  join  the  Biitifh  American,  or  Weft  Indian 
Iflands,  to  the  account  of  her  dominion  on 
that  continent ;  becaufe  this  latter  is  fo  very 
neceftary  to  the  fupport  of  the  former,  that 
without  it  they  could  not  well  fubfift.  But 
this  fupport  cloth  not  in  any  (hape  depend 
upon  the  connedlion  of  dominion ;  it  arifes 
from  the  mutual  benefit  accruing  to  each  other 
by  their  intercourfe  of  commerce  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  would  ftill  continue,  if  Britain  pofTefted 
no  property  in  either  of  them.  Nay,  if  it  was 
not  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  we  might  demon- 
ftrate  that,  as  the  ballance  of  trade  betwixt 
thofe  two  branches  of  dominion  is  altogether 
in  favour  of  America,  and  as  the  property  of 
the  Weft  Indian  iflands  is  not  inherent  in 
themfelves  but  is  entirely  derived  from  and  ever 
reverts  to  Britain,  this  ballance,  which  Ame¬ 
rica  draws  from  thofe  Iflands,  is  in  fa6t  derived 
from  Britain  :  and  therefore  ought  to  ftand  as 
a  ballance  againft  America,  in  her  account  with 
Britain.  And  by  the  fame  rule  it  will  follow, 
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So^  that  upon  ftriking  a  ballance 
betwixt  the  value  of  thofe  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  Britain,  on  the  head  of 
accefiion  made  by  each  to  her  pro¬ 
per  ftock  of  opulence  and  wealth, 
it  appears,  that  the  Indian  dominion 
is  at  this  prefent  worth  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  American 
hath  ever  been  in  the  very  bed  times. 
And  if  we  look  forward,  and  fup- 
po£e  that  the  finances  of,  that  one 

that  if  it  fljall  ever  happen  that  Britain  is  n^t 
reimburfed,  by  her  commerce  with  thofe  colo-, 
ilies,  of  the  whole  and  entire  ballance  which 
they  draw  from  the  Weft  Indies,  flie  then  be¬ 
comes  a  lofer  of  fuch  part  of  this  ballance  as 
fhall  prove  deficient ;  whether  that  part  refts 
and  fettles  in  America,  or  whether  it  is  ex¬ 
pended  and  laid  out  by  her,  for  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  other  countries.  However  we  fliall  not 
here  dwell  on  this  point,  it  being  no  farther 
necehary  to  our  purpofe,  than  as  it  may  ferve 
to  prove,  that  if  the  value  of  the  Weft  Indian 
i/lands  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  prefent 
queftion,  it  muft  be  in  diminution  of  that  of 
Arne:  ica. 

branch 
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branch  of-  dominion>  Bengal,  are 
reduced  within  equitable  and  per¬ 
manent  bounds,  India  will  Aill  be 
worth  to  Britain  about  1,300,000/^. 
per  annum:  whllH:  America  will, 
moft  probably,  not  indemnify  Bri¬ 
tain,  for  the  charge  of  maintaining 
her  dominion  over  it. 

As  to  the  accelTion  made  to  the 
power  of  Britain,  by  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  thofe  two  foreign  do¬ 
minions,  it  is  far  from  being  conli- 
’derable.  Her  doineftic  ferength  or 
force,  in  oppofition  to  that  ot  her 
neiehbourim^  enemies,  can  receive 
no  diredr  or  immediate  augmenta- 
tion  from  either  of  them  :  unlels  \vc 
admit  the  encrerde  of  her  wcaltii, 
which  is  termed  the  fincws  ot  war, 
to  be  fuch  augmentation ;  and  that 
is  Hiown  to  be  highly  in  favour  ot 
India,  Britain  cannot  employ  the 
power  of  her  foreign  dominions  to 
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rmy  other  piirpolc,  than  that  of  aid- 
Jiig  lier  to  annoy  or  diftrefs  her 
enemies  in  fiich  of  their  pofieffions 
as  may  lay  contiguous  to  thofe  do¬ 
minions.  For  example  ihiC,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  war  with  France,  deriveth 
adiilance  irom  her  American  colo¬ 
nies,  in  her  attempts  on  the  Weff- 
indian  jioirdiions  of  that  rival.  But 
this  adil'.ance  can  coniifc  m  notlung 
jnore  tlian  feme  fmall  military  aid^; 
and  in  the  convenient  fupply  of  pro- 
vilions  and  nccellaries  to  her  arma¬ 
ments  cmpiloyed  on  thcle  exoedi- 
tions.  X  he  tirtl  of  which  is  lo  very 
infignificant,  that  it  is  not  wortla 
mentioning  ;  for  Britain  mull,  in 
Inch  enterprizes,  truit  entirely  to 
her  own  fleet,  and  almoft  entirely  to 
her  own  troops.  And  as  to  the  fup- 
plies  whiclt  the  receives  on  thofe 
occalions,  tlicy  arc  greatly  more  than 
hailanccd,  by  the  fuppott  afforded, 
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in  time  cf  war,  by  thole  'colonies,  to 

9 

this  very  enemy,  in  thele  identical 
articles,  which  could  not  be  pro- 
cured  by  tliis  enemy  any  how  elle  ; 
and  but  i'or  which  thole  foreign  pol- 
feilions  muit  necellarily  lurrcnder 
themfelves  into  the  hands  of  Britain, 
wdthout  alinolt  the  application  of 
force.  On  the  other  hand  Britain, 
by  virtue  of  her  dominion  in  India, 
hath  it  in  her  power,  on  the  firll 
commencement  of  a  rupture,  to  de¬ 
prive  her  rival  at  one  blow  and 
without  trouble  or  expence,  Oi  all 
her  poffeliions  aird  property  in  that 
quarter,  together  witli  her  com¬ 
merce, 

Tiic  commerce  of  Britain  with 
her  'American  colonies  may  he  laid 
to  contribute  more  than  tiie  Indian 
to  the  encreafe  of  her  navigation. 
But  It  mud  be  oblcrved,  that  wc  aic 
I70.t  to  confine  the  idea  of  Indian  na- 
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vigation,  to  only  the  carriage  be-- 
tv/ixt  Britain  and  India:  v/e  rnufl 
include  in  it  the  re-exportation  of 
Indian  merchandize ;  which  conlli- 
tutes,  ii  not  a  bulky,  yet  a  valuable 
part  of  lier  traffic,  to  thofe  very  co¬ 
lonies,  as  well  as  to  other  countries^ 
Thus  far  we  have  weighed  the 
value  of  each  of  tliofe  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  Britain,  in  the  fcale  of  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  derived  from  either 
of  them.  It  now  remains  to  com¬ 
pare  them  upon  the  other  two  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  been  mentioned, 
viz.  The  liability  of  dominion,  and 
charge  of  maintaining  pofleffion. 
Pv/o  confideratlons  of  very  great 
weight,  which,  it  is  imagined,  have 
deterred  Britain  from  embarking 
lerioufly  in  the  bufinefs  of  Indian 
dominion.  For  the  diflance  being 
io  very  great,  the  pofleffion  of  this 
dominion  is  reprefented  as  extremely 

I  re- 
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precarious  :  or  othcrvvlfe,  tliat,  ter 
properly  lecure  it,  would  demand  a 
greater  fhare  of  attention  and  force 
than  Britain  could  afford  to  fpare. 
But  we  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that 
thefc  are  the  very"  circumaffances, 
in  which  Bengal,  confidered  as  a  de¬ 
pendent  dominion  of  Britain,  doth 
remarkably  excel  ;  v/e  fiiall  Ihow 
that  this  country  is,  in  a  mod  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  exempted  from  thofe 
'dangers  that  render  dominion  pre¬ 
carious  :  and  that  of  confcquence, 
a  degree  of  force  and  attention  alto¬ 
gether  trivial  w^hen  compared  with 
the  importance  of  the  objedt,  would 
ferve  to  more  completely  fecure  and 
nmre  intimately  connedl  this  branch 
of  dominion  to  Britain,  than  any 
other  thatllie  either  hath  or  poffibly 
can  acquire. 

For  the  poffciffon  of  a  foreign  do¬ 
minion  (lands  in  danger,  Irom  only 

one 
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onecaufe;  namely,  the  attempt  of 
otlier  powers  to  wrcll  that  domi¬ 
nion  from  the  hands  of  tlie  prefcnt 
proprietor :  and  this  danger  is  greater 
or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  abilities, 
opportunities,  and  -  difpofition  of 
thofe  powers  to  execute  fueh  pur- 
pofe.  Now  the  powers  that  are  to- 
be  here  dreaded  mu  ft  necefl’arily  be, 
cither  the  native  fubjedts  themfelves, 
or  otherwile  external  enemies  :  and 
tlie  lirft  of  theie,  even  the  native 
lubjedls  of  a  con  fid er able  -foreign 
dominion  are,  iureafon,  to  be  much- 
more  dreaded,  than  any  foreign  ene¬ 
my  :  becaufe,  in  the  hrft  place,  the 
motive  of  their  enmity  is  more  im¬ 
mediate,  active,  and  durable,  even 
the  defire  of  retrieving:  their  liberty 
and  indcpendance.  In  the  fecond 
place,  a  domeftic  foe  hath  greater 
opportunities,  and  therefore  greater 
ability,  of  injuring  the  fcvereign 
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than  a  foreign  enemy.  And,  in  the 
third  place,  this,  natural  pafiion  for 
liberty,  doth  commonly  Ifimulate 
the  nativesto  call  in  a  foreign  power, 
to  aid  tl'icm  in  expelling  their  pre- 
lent  mailers;  Avherehy  both  thefe 
lources  of  danger  become  united. 

But  in  the  cafe  of  Bengal  there  is 
not  perhaps  on  this  globe  a  country 
fo  peculiarly  exempted  from  this  do- 
medic  danger  as  it  is  :  the  natives  of 
which  arc  fo  exceeding  mild,  pliant, 
and  fubmidive,  that  this,  which  in 
a  Northern  clime  alFords  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ground  of  apprehcnlion  is, 
licre,  not  even  reckoned  upon.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bengal  have  beenmore 
delpotically  governed  than  thofe  of 
aiiy  other  country,  yet  we  do  not 
rind  that  they  ever  made  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  or  redraiii  tlie 
authority  of  their  princes,  or  to  re- 
drcls  their  own  inhevances  bv  force. 

For 
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For  we  cannot  admit  the  confpiracy 
of  Meer  JafFeir  to  be  an  attempt  of 
this  nature  :  the  treachery  of  two 
or  three  individuals,  tending  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  ambitious  views  by 
the  means  of  foreigners,  cannot  be 
termed  a  ftruggle  made  by  the  na¬ 
tives  to  recover  their  liberty.  But 
the  timid  backwardnefs  of  thofe 
confpirators,  on  that  occalion,  dif- 
covers  how  little  difpofed  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  dangerous  attempts :  and 
the  ready,  univerfal,  and  unreferved 

fubmiffion  of  the  whole  country  to 

_  ^ 

the  fmall  force  of  the  EngliOi,  in¬ 
dicates  a  moil  fingular  aptitude  to 
be  governed.  Since  that  revolution, 
they  have  been  fubjefted  to  a  tyran¬ 
ny,  fuch  as  was  never  till  then  heard 
of;  and  which  is  in  its  nature  the 
mofi:  exquifitely  oppreffive,  and  com¬ 
pletely  deftruftive,  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  even  a  mercantile,  joined 
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to  the  political  and  military  cicfpo- 
tifm,  of  foreigners  and  ilrangcrs  : 
yet  the  evident  profpedt  of  ruin  hath 
not  hitherto  ferved  to  roufe  that 
people  into  refiilancc. 

This  extraordinary  implicit  fub- 
miffion  of  the  induftrious  inhabitants 
of  a  wealthy,  populous,  and  exten- 
iive  country,  is  certainly  the  moft 
valuable  of  all  c]uaiitics  proper  to 
a  dependant  dominion.  For  to  it 
tlie  fovercign  owes  thofe  mighty  ad¬ 
vantages  arifing,  as  hath  been  ihown, 
from  the  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the 
'rich  finances  of  this  country;  and 
by  it  he  is  not  only  fecured  from 
that  firfl:  and  greateil  fource  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  his  property,  even  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  the  native  fubjedls  ; 
but  he  likewife  derives  therefrom  a 
certain  aid  againft  the  attempts  of 
external  enemies. 
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But  this  valuable  property  of  Ben¬ 
gal  will  appear  more  confpicuoully 
by  continuing  the  comparifon,  on 
this  head,  betwixt  it  and  America : 
though  in  fadt  it  will  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  appear  to  be  rather  a  contraft. 
For  this  latter  country,  which  was 
originally  difcovered  and  planted  by 
Britain,  hath  been  by  her  nurfed 
and  cheriflied  for  above  200  years,  at 
a  mighty  expence  of  her  wealth  and 
ftrength;  fo  that  the  prefen t  inha¬ 
bitants  iland  indebted  to  her  for 
every  thing  they  pollefs,  for  even 
their  country,  and  their  very  being: 
yet  no  fooner  have  thefe  inhabitants 
pecceived  their  own  ftrength  fo  far 
formed  through  the  indulgent  care 
of  this  parent,  as  that  her  fupport 
hath  become  fomewhat  lefs  ne- 
celTary,  than  they  have  fet  about 
eftabliihing  a  diftindtion  of  intereft, 
refufing  to  the  mother  country  the 
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mod  aidant  participation  in  their 
finances  and  refources ;  and  diTpu- 
ting  the  mod  folemn  orders  of  her 
government  :  infomuch  that  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Britain  over  America, 
ftands  in  much  greater  danger  from 

o  o 

the  difpolition  of  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  than  from  all  her  ene¬ 
mies. 

The  otlier  fource  of  danger  to  a- 
foreign  dominion  arifcs  Irom  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  external  enemies  :  and 
thefe,  with  refpect  to  Bengal,  may 
be  divided  into  two  claffes  :  namely, 
the  native  powers,  adjoining  to  that 
country ;  and  the  European  dates 
trading  to,  and  pofiefiing  force  in 
India. 

As  to  the  fird  of  thefe,  the  na¬ 
tive  powers,  they  are  but  little  for¬ 
midable  to  Britain,  provided  die  con- 
dudls  herfelf  with  any  degree  of 
prudence  and  moderation.  The 
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climate  of  India,  rendering  the  iiiha- 
bitants  languid  effeminate  and  foft, 
will  ever  prove  an  effectual  bar  to 
their  becoming  truly  warlike.  For, 
notwithftanding  that  they  are  not  de- 
licient  in  temporary  courage,  yet  are 
they  totally  devoid  of  that  vigour 
and  activity,  that  hrmnefs  and  perfe- 
vering  obflinacv,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  natives  of  a  colder  clime. 
Being  altogether  incapable  of  appli¬ 
cation,  they  can  never,  of  thern- 
felves,  attain  to  any  degree  of  dif- 
cipline ;  but  mufl  be  led,  or  rather 
driven,  into  it,  by  others,  of  a  more 
mafeuline  difpofition  than  them- 
felves :  and  no  fooner  is  this  com¬ 
pelling  force  withdrawn,  than  they 
relapfeinto  their  primitive  rudenefs. 
Nay,  even  when  they  ha^'e  acquired 
the  cxercife  of  arms,  unleis  they  are 
headed  by  a  body  of  Europeans, 
Vvhom  they  regard  as  a  bulwark  be¬ 
twixt 
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twixt  them  and  danger,  they  will 


never  be  brought  to  adb  with  fteadi- 


nefsin  the  field.  For  thcfe  realbns, 
the  warlike  ability  of  an  Indian’ 


neighbour  is  not  to 


be  greatly 
dreaded  :  and  the  fame  caule  that 
prevents  their  becoming  warlike, 
doth  alfo  render  them  lefs  forward 
to  hazardous  enterprize  :  they  arc 
imprelfed  with  an  awe  and  dread  of 
the  military  prowefs  of  Europeans, 
it  muft  therefore  be  a  very  urgent 
provocation,  or  otherwife  a  very 
glaring  opportunity,  that  will  in¬ 
duce  a  people  thus  indolent  timid 
and  impatient  of  fatigue  to  engage 
in  war  with  them  :  and  certaiidy  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Britain,  to  evade 
giving  them  fuch  occafion  :  if  fire 
lhall  condudt  herfelf  bv  the  rules  of 
diferetion  and  of  equity  die  may  not 
only  efcape  the  enmity,  but  conci¬ 
liate  the  friendlhip  of  her  Indian 


neigh- 
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neighbours.  It  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  however  to  obferve,  that,  if 
we  even  fuppofe  hoftilities  from  this 
quarter,  Bengal  is  wonderfully  fecu- 
red  againft  the  invafion  of  any  of  the 
neigbouring  ftates  :  for  in  the  north 
it  isbarricadoed  by  aebain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  with  a  verv  few  difficult 
paffes ;  towards  the  call:  it  is  fecured 
by  impenetrable  woods  and  many 
deep  rivers,  befides  that  there  is,  no 
flate  of  any  confequence  on  that  fide; 
the  fouth  is  bounded  by  the  fea,  the 
ffiore  of  which  is  every  where  in- 
acceffible,  except  by  the  river  of 
Bengal :  fo  that  the  welt  is  the  only 
quarter  open  to  the  attack  of  an 
Indian  enemy. 

But  the  European  nations  trading 
to  and  polTeffing  force  in  India  are 
enemies  far  more  formidable  to  the 
polTeffionsof  Britain  in  that  quarter, 
than  are  the  natives.  However,  of 

thefe 
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thefe,  there  Is  only  Holland  and 
France,  from  whom  die  hath  any 
reafon  to  apprehend  danger.  And 
as  to  the  fini:  of  thele,  ihe  is  lo 
much  embarralled  with  the  charge 
and  defence  of  what  (he  hath  already 
acquired,  that  there  is  no  great  proba¬ 
bility  of  her  molefting  Britain,  unlefs 
a  very  favourable  occafion  lliould 
tempt  her  to  take  advantage.  But 
France,  beina;  the  natural  enemy  of 
Britain  in  Europe,  will  be  ever 
ready  to  attack  her  in  India  :  and  the 
power,  aftiyity,  and  opportunities  of 
this  adverfary  are  fuch,  that  it  will 
demand  the  utmofl  care  and  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Britain  to  guard  herfelf 
againft  them. 

The  nature  of  this  danger  from 
France,  and  the  meafures  that  are 
proper  to  obviate  it,  form  a  fubject 
of  fuch  confequcncc,  as  requires  a 
diilindl  and  full  confideration )  we 

lhall 
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flial]  therefore  afford  it  a  plaee  by 
itieH.  Here  it  is  lufficient  to  ob- 
ierve,  that  as  France  is  an  enemy 
ccnnmun  to  all  the  poffeflions  of 
Britain,  we  cannot  confider  her  en- 
mitv  as  a  danger  particular  to  Ben- 
there] ore  our  prefen t  defign 
only  calls  on  us  to  prove  that  Ben¬ 
gali  is,  by  the  nature  of  its  lituation 
and  other  circumftances,  lefs  accef- 
fible  to  the  attempts  of  France,  than 
ny  other-branch  of  the  Britilh  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  that,  of  confequence,  a 
Imaller  degree  of  the  force  and  at¬ 
tention  of  Britain,  will  ferve  to 
fecure  it  againil  her  attack. 

There  is  only  one  channel  through 
which  France,  or  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  enemy,  can  enter  Bengal  :  and 
that  is  by  the  river;  which,  from 
the  lea,  to  the  cultivated  or  clear 
part  of  the  country,  is  above  15a 
miles  in  length ;  full  of  dangerous 
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llioali-',  and  moll  intricate  channels, 
with  rapid  tides ;  and  the  natural 
difliculties  of  this  accefs  to  an  in¬ 
vading  enemy  may  be  greatly  en- 
creafed  by  proper  precautions.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  enemy  diould 
chufe  to  difcmbark  their  troops  at 
Hallaiore,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
that  long  rout  from  thence  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  being  through  a  country  co¬ 
vered  with  wood,  and  interfedted  by 
creeks  andgullies,  mud  be  extremely 
harrafling  ;  and,  as  it  is  altogether 
impaffable  by  artillery,  mud  afford 
every  imaginable  advantage  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  an  adfive  and  vigilant 
defendant. 

Another  circumdance  that  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  fecure  Bengal, 
as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Britilh  empire  in  India,  againd  the 
attempts  of  France,  or  of  other 
European  nations,  is  the  great 

G  tance 
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didance  of  thofc  countries  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  Now  I  am  fenfible  that  it 
will  appear  fomewhat  drange  to  af- 
lign,  as  a  circumftance  •f  fecurity, 
that  very  diftance,  which  is  ever  re¬ 
garded  as  a  certain  fource  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  podedion ;  and  which,  with 
refpcdl  to  Bengal,  is  the  very  caufe 
that  hath  diverted  the  attention  of 
Britain  from  that  quarter.  But  it 
mud  be  obferved  that,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  cafe,  didance  oi  fituation  is 
an  exception  dr  rather  a  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule  :  though 
this  particularity  is  proper,  not^  to 
the  dependent  dominion,  but  to 
Britain  as  fovefeign  ;  and  to  her 
alone.  For  the  communication 
betwixt  Europe  and  India  is  by 
fea :  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  didance  whch  is  to 
be  navigated  by  both  the  belligerant 
powers  to  the  intended  feene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  fo  will  be  the  degrec'-of  op- 

por- 
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portunity  afforded  to  that  one  of  the 
two  which  exceeds  in  naval  force 
and  ffill,  of  availing  herfelf  by  this_ 
luperioritv ;  andfo  will  be  the  degree  of 
rilk  and  danger  to  that  other  which 
is  inferior  in  thefe  points  :  now  Bri¬ 
tain  is  more  powerful  by  fea,  and 
alfo  more  Ikilful,  than  any  other 
European  nation  ;  therefore  this  di(- 
tance  is  a  circumftance  favourable  to 
Britain,  as  fovereign  of  an  Indian 
Dominion.  As  to  the  particular 
effeffs  of  this  diflance,  with  rclpedt 
to  France,  confidered  as  the  power 
contending  with  Britain  in  India, 
it  will  more  properly  fall  under  con- 
fideration,  when  wc  come  to  tieat  of 
that  fubjeft  diftindly.  Here  we  . 
have  only  hinted  at  it,  for  the  fake 
of  continuing  the  comparifon,  with  '' 
the  Britilk  poffeffions  in  America,, 
on  the  head  of  liability  and  fecurity 
of  dominion. 

No  w  it  is  well  knowffthat  the  whole 
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fca- coaft  of  Britifli  America,  extend¬ 
ing  above  twenty  degrees  in  length, 
is^open  to  attack.  Such  an  extent 
of  fea-coaft,  every  where  acceffible, 
mufi:  prelcnt  an  eafy  occafion  of  en- 
terprize,  to  an  affailant  of  condudl 
and  refolution  :  and  reduces  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  truh,  foleJy,  to  his  fupe- 
nority  of  force  ;  which  muft  indeed 
be  exceeding  great,  to  properly  fe- 
cure  this  mighty  tradl  of  country 
trom  the  maritime  invafion  of  an 
enemy,  who  will  not  neglcCc  to  in¬ 
form  herfelf  of  the  difpofition  of 
that  force,  and  who  will  diredl  her 
attempt  to  that  quarter  which  is 
leaf;  guarded.  And  if  we  ihouid 
admit,  that  the  naval  fuperiority  of 
Britain  may  prevent  France  from  re¬ 
taining  poileffion  of  conquef;  in 
America;  yet  cannot  Ihe  prevent 
lirr  from  ravaging,  deftroying,  or 
cthervvife  laying  under  conttibution, 

the 
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the  rich  defencelefs  Towns  and 
country  on  that  continent. 

Vv  e  have  next  to  confider  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  charge  of  maintaining  and 
defending  each  of  thofe  two  foreign 
dominions.  And  here  it  is  unne- 
celfary  to  mention,  tliat  the  defence 
or  Bengal  cofts  Britain  no  pecuniary 
charge;  for. we  have  already  bbfer- 
ved,  that  this  dominion  doth  not 
only  defray  the  whole  cxpence  of 
its  own  government  both  civil  and 
military,  but  like  wife  affords  to  the 
Sovereign  a  large  lurplus  of  revenue.* 
We  have  tirerefore  only  to  coiidcr 
what  expence  of  her  own  native 


lubjects,  the  maintenance  of  this  fo¬ 
reign  polfeflion  may  be  fuppofed  to 
occalion  to  Britain,  for  the  purpofe 
of  military  defence,  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  or  of  commerce.  As  to  the 
hrft  of  thele,  the  military  defence, 
we  muft  here  again  repeat,  that  we 
-  liave  hitherto  confidered  the  circum- 
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fiance  of  dominion  in  India,  and  the 


benefit  accruing  from  it,  as  confined 


to  Bengal  alone,  we  are  therefore, 
in  the  account  of  charge,  to  allow 
for  the  deience  of  that  country  only: 
if  Britain  fliall  think  proper  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  views  beyond  that  one  ob- 
jed:,  it  will  no  doubt  encreale  the 
charge  of  defence,  but  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed  that  it  will  at  fame  time 
encreafe  the  degree  of  benefit  ari- 
ling  from  dominion  ;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  that  fl:ie  will  ad  fo  abfiirdly, 
as  to  take  up  and  iuftain  a  dead  and 
ufelcfs  load  upon  her  fi'ioulders. 
The  military  defence  of  Bengal  will 
not,  on  ordinary  occafions,  demand  a 
ftanding  force  of  above  three  thou- 
fand  Europeans  ^  for  this,  with  the 
afiillance  of  the  native  fubjeds  or 
fepoys,  is  fufiiciont  to  maintain  that 
dominion  againft  any  common  at¬ 
tempt.  But  this  force  being  once 


formed  and  completed,  as  it  is  (up- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  be  at  prefent,  will  not  call 
for  an  annual  recruit  of  more  than 
Icven  hundred  or  at  moft  eight  hun¬ 
dred  men.  On  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions,  fuch  as  an  attack  made  by 
or  apprehended  from  France,  that 
ftanding  force  muH:  necelTarily  be 
augmented,  though  to  no  very  con- 
iiderable  amount  :  befides  this  aug¬ 
mentation  is  altogether  tranfitory  ; 
for  .it  will  hereafter  appear  that  the 
difpute  betwixt  France  and  Britain 
in  this  country  cannot  be  protradled, 
hut  will  ever  be  decided  in  the 
fpace  of  at  moft  one  year  after  com¬ 
mencement  ;  we  are  not  therefore  to 
guide ourfelves,  by  that  extraordinary 
addition  of  force  which  Britain  may 
be  neceftitated  to  fend  out,  to  op- 
pofe  the  firft  onfet  of  France;  as  this 
can  happen  but  once  in  the  courle 
of  each  war  with  that  power  :  we  are 
only  to  refpedt  the  regular  annual  re¬ 
cruit,  that  will  be  neceftary  to  keep 

up 
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up  th  Is  force  to  Its  proper  flandard  ; 
which  recruit  will  never  exceed  one 
thoufand  men.  But  the  defence  of 
this,  or  any  other  part  of  Britifh  do¬ 
minion  in  India,  againil  the  attack 
of  France,  will  principally  depend 
upon  the  naval  power  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  that  force,  muft  ever  be 
proportioned  to  the  occafion  :  how¬ 
ever  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  pro¬ 
vided  the  nation  of  Britain  is  polTef- 
fed  of  the  fovereignty  and  revenue 
of  this  dominion,  die  cannot  with 
propriety  charge  to  the  account  of 
Bengal,  any  part  of  her  navy  that 
may  be  detatched  by  her  thither,  to 
oppofe  a  part  of  the  navy  of  France 
in  tb.at  quarter:  but  if  the  fove- 
reignity  is  vefted  otherwife  than  in 
the  nation  itfelf,  the  cafe  is  ereatlv 
altered.  But  exclufive  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  defence,  Bengal  cannot  poftibly 
drain  Britain  of  any  confiderable 

J 
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ofcivil  government  andof commerce 
are  the  only  ones  befides ;  and  thefe 
can  never  call  for  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  perfons  :  and  the  greater  pd.vt 
of  that  fmall  number  is  now  rdlorcd 
to  her  again ;  nay  fometimes  the 
whole  is  returned,  with  encreafe. 
Therefore  the  total  drain  of  fubjefts 
occafionedto  Britain  by  Bengal,  for  e~ 
very  purpofe  of  her  dominion  there, 
doth  not  exceed  in  ordinary  years 
eight  hundred  men  ;  and  on  extraor¬ 
dinary  occalions  it  will  not  be  more 
than  one  thoufand. 

Whereas  Britain  is  obliged  to 
keep  up  in  America,  at  her  own 
proper  coft  and  charge  in  even  time 
of  peace,  a  force  of  eighteen  regi¬ 
ments  ;  which  are  recruited  almoffc 
entirely  from  the  mother  country, 
and  cannot  require  lefs  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  tlian  two  thoufand  men  annual¬ 
ly.  She  is  likewife  neceffitated  to 
maintain  there,  in  this  fame  time  of 
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peace,  a  conliderable  naval  force ; 
which  is  alfo  recruited  from  the  mo¬ 
ther  country.  So  that  this  article 
of  military  force,  which  Britain 
finds  it  neceflary  to  keep  up  there  in 
even  time  of  peace,  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  preferving  the  appearance 
of  authortiy  over  the  native  fiabjedls, 
mufi:  coft  her  above  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  men  :  and  what  this  ex¬ 
pence  of  men  may  prove,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  future  war  with  France,  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine. 

Yet  this  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
wafte  that  Britain  fufiers  annually  by 
this  branch  of  her  dominion  ;  which 
is  at  fame  time  a  colony  5  and  which, 
under  this  denomination  hath  been, 
and  fiill  continues  to  be  an  immode¬ 
rate  drain  of  her  firength.  It  is 
not  here  material  to  determine,  what 
the  original  or  former  emigration  of 
Britifla  fubjedls  to  America,  for  the 
purpofe  of  colonizing  hath  been; 

we 
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we  are  only  to  enquire  into  the  pre- 
Pent;  which,  by  a  very  moderate 
computation,  may  he  reckoned  at 
four  thoufand  men  annually:  and 
thefc  too  are  not  the  Icum  or  lu- 
perfiuites  of  her  people ;  they  are 
her  moft  ufeful  'hands,  being  for 
the  moft  '  part  artlftms,  or  hul- 
bandmen  :  and  it  muft  be  oblcived, 
that  few  or  none  ot  thcle  ever  re¬ 
turn  to  the  mother  country.  I  ndeed 
this  is  now  become  a  very  lenous 
matter  to  Britain,  which  loudly 
calls  for  her  moft  fpeedy  attention  ; 
as  America  is  of  late  become  tne 
drain  of  not  only  her  people,  biuo 
her  wealth  :  for  the  numerous  and 
heavy  taxes  of  Britain  enhancing 
the  expence  of  individuals,  they,  oy 
removing  to  America,  a  country 
where  they  find  no  difference 

climate,  language,  laws,  lehgion, 
cuftoms,  ftakeoff  the  bur  ne  of 
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ti“iighty  inauccment  and  encourage¬ 
ment  tO  emigration,  that  we  now 
hnd  not  only  the  labouring  man, 
but  the  I icli  and  wealthy  remov¬ 
ing  themlelves  together  with  their 
property,  to  America  :  the  more  thefe 
remove  tlie  heavier  will  the  burthen 
thofe  who  remain  ;  and  this 
will  (till  encreafe  the  canfe  of  emi- 
giation.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  this, 
it  appears  that  America  creates  to 
Biitain,  m  even  time  of  peace,  an 
annual  expence  of  above  fix  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  ufeful  fubjedls: 
wnicn  is  at  leail:  eight  times  as 
much  as  that  of  Bengal. 

^  VVe  have  now  finiilied  the  compa¬ 
nion  betwixt  Bengal  and  America, 
on  the  three  principles  of,  firft, 
•immediate  benefit  derived  from  either 
of  thofe  countries,  by  Britain,  in 
inattei  of  accefiion  to  her  own  pro¬ 
per  fiock  of  wealth,  opulence,  and 
povvTr  :  fecond,  liability  of  domi¬ 
nion 
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nion :  and  third,  charge  and  bur¬ 
den  of  maintaining  poffeffion. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  comparifon 
we  have  had  occafion  to  drovv,  that 
America  is  fo  far  from  yielding  any 
aid  to  Britain  from  her  finances  or 
refources,  that  ihe  hath  abfolutelv 
refiifed  to  contribute  towards  fup- 
porting  the  charge  of  her  own  de¬ 
fence;  and  obliges  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  to  take  that  load  intirely  upon 
herfelf.  Nor  doth  Britain  derive  the 
fmalleft:  benefit  from  America,  other- 
wife  than  by  commerce  ;  which  is 
now,  through  various  caufes,  be¬ 
come  not  only  uncertain,  but  in  a 
great  meafure  fruitlefs;  it  being  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  whether  it  ferves 
to  reimburfe  Britain  of  what  fire  ex¬ 
pends  in  that  country,  on  her  mi¬ 
litary  efiablifirment  there.  The 
genius  of  the  Americajis  is  illibe¬ 
rally  felfifi],  and  fordidly  attatched 
to  their  own  interefi;  therefore 
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Britain,  by  promoting  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  that  country,  diminihies  her 
own  importance,  and  rears  up  a 
rival  to  her  commerce.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  at  the  fame  time  of  a 
difpofition  haughty  and  infolent, 
impatient  of  rule,  difdaining  fub- 
iedtion,  and  by  all  means  affeding 
independance :  fo  that,  without 

reckoning  upon  external  enemies, 
we  find  that  it  demands  a  large 
fliare  of  the  force,  and  almoft  the 
entire  attention  of  Britain,  to  pre- 
ferve  even  the  appearance  of  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  inhabitants  them- 
felves :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
in  a  little  time  her  whole  force  and 
attention  will  not  fuffice  to  render 
that  country  in  any  fliape  ufeful  to 
her.  In  the  mean  time  America 
hangs  like  a  wading  difeafe  on  the 
flrength  of  Britain. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  fet 

forth  the  great  advantages  that  Bri¬ 
tain 
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tain  derives  from  her  commerce 
with  India  :  and  we  have  fpecified 
the  mighty  fums  that  the  draws, 
at  prefent,  from  that  fingle  branch 
of  Indiandominion,  Bengal.  Though 
we  muft  obferve  that,  in  this  cafe,  it 
is  altogether  unnecelfary  to  Ipecify 
a  fum ;  becaufe,  the  dominion  of 
Britain  over  Bengal  being  abfolute, 
unlimited,  and  implicit,  the  whole 
andentirerefources  of  that  fertile,  po¬ 
pulous,  and  extenfive  country,  inha¬ 
bited  by  an  ingenious  induftrious  and 
frugal  people  poifeffing  the  knowlcge 
of  arts  and  manufadures  whereby 
they  furniih  an  adtive  commerce  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  moft  countries, 
become  the  property  of  Britain  : 
Bengal  plants  and  fows,  die  manu- 
fadtures  and  trades,  not  lor  herlelf 
but  for  Britain  :  fo  that  Bengal  be¬ 
ing  as  effedtually  and  intimately 
annexed  and  united  to  Britain  as  if 
it  was  a  part  of  herfelf,  the  dictates^ 
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of  found  policy  call  upon  Britain 
to  attend  as  minutely  to  thedntereft 
and  concerns  of  that  country  as  to 
her  own.  We  have  likewife  fhown 
that  the  dominion  of  Bl'itain  over 
Bengal  is  fecured,  in  a  mod  Angu¬ 
lar  manner,  againft  the  danger  of 
either  inteftine  commotion  or  fo¬ 
reign  invalion,  by  the  remarkably 
mild  pliant  and  fubmiffive  difpoii- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,,  as  well  as 
by  the  particularly  advantageous 
fituatiorl  of  the  country  itfelf ;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  fmall  annual  ex¬ 
pence  of  eight  hundred  or  at  morfl; 
one  thoufand-  of  her  own  native  fub- 
jedls  may,  proper  conduct y  fuf- 
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dominion  of  Britain  over  Bengal; 
a  country,  in  many  refpedts,  equal 
to  herfeif. 
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